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President's 
Scratchpad 


LAWRENCE A. APPLEY 


Shall We Use Slogans or Reasons? 
NE of the greatest arts is that of being able to reduce profound 
subjects to simple, brief and convincing statements which in- 
fluence the thoughts of others and which cannot be easily forgotten. 
Such an art is rare, and he who possesses it has great influence upon 
the lives of others. 

It takes but a moment’s reflection to realize how important this 
ability is in the struggle for men’s minds that is now raging through- 
out the world. Thousands of individuals are reaching for a solid 
belief to live by—a creed that will help them establish a right rela- 
tionship between themselves and the world about them. They live 
now by no particular set of principles, but are blown about by the 
chance currents that they meet. They are looking for a solid slogan 
—something that sounds right. 

Modern economic life has grown so complex that it is almost beyond 
the capacity of individuals to understand the forces that govern their 
existence and shape their lives. Thousands of persons live an economic 
existence founded on habit and faith. They have learned that by 
performing certain tasks in which they have been trained they can 
earn wages that will buy them the necessities of living. Their knowl- 
edge goes little beyond-that. They are but dimly aware of the vasi 
and complex system that lies back of their jobs—the system that 
determines the value of the wages they earn, the stability of their 
jobs, their chances of living better or less well than their neighbors 
in other countries. Only in their subconscious are they aware that 
their jobs and their standard of living are dependent upon other 
factors—factors over which they have no control. 

In earlier times there was a direct and apparent connection between 
a man’s work and his mode of life, but somewhere in the growth of 
civilization the average man lost his hold on the strand that led into 
the skein that became today’s almost artificial economic existence. 
As more men lost this, the system grew more complex, and, finally, 
indifference has been added to ignorance, so that the individual has 
little understanding and little curiosity concerning these things. 

In times of crisis—which in a modern-day world take the form of 
layoffs or shortages, inflation or deflation—the individual becomes 
acutely aware of the fact that these remote forces do in fact exist 


but, not understanding how they function, his very nature inclines 
(Continued on Page 2) 


Trends in 
Business 


General Outlook 


Contrary to expectations, unemployment 
dropped from February to March. Esti- 
mates for the early part of the month, 
based on Bureau of Census figures, place 
the number of jobless at 3,167,000, or 
54,000 less than in February. Employment 
rose by a larger figure—479,000—bringing 
the total number of jobs to 57,647,000. 
The normal increase in the labor force 
accounts for the discrepancy between the 
drop in unemployment and the rise in 
employment—and also for the fact that 
both employment and unemployment were 
higher in March than in the corresponding 
month of last year. 

“Disinflationary” trends, however, con- 
tinue to be discernible in other statistics. 
Production was down somewhat in March; 
failures are still rising; and it appears 
entirely possible that pre-Easter depart- 
ment store sales will fall below last year’s. 


Construction 

Value of new construction put in place 
during the first quarter of the year was 
5 per cent over the total for the corre- 
sponding period in 1948, the Department 
of Commerce reports, and value of non- 
farm residential construction put in place 
in March was 7 per cent over the preced- 
ing month. 

In February, construction employment 
stood at 60,000 above February of 1948. 


Distribution 


For the first time in several weeks, de- 
partment store sales have risen above the 
figure for the corresponding week of last 
year. The rise, however, is attributable, 
in whole or in part, to the fact that Easter 
falls much later this year. Comparisons 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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(Continued from page 1) 


him to seek combat with them, change them, and, pos- 
sibly, destroy them. 

In recent months responsible leaders in management 
have begun to realize the dangers that inhere for the 
enterprise system in the mass state of mind indicated 
above. It is certain that our economy is not going to 
remain forever on the ascendent. It is definite that over- 
produced conditions will develop in certain industries, 
that certain industries may become depressed. There is 
the further danger that, even though the economy could 
remain buoyant, the nature of the system itself could 
change; this could come about through a diminution 
of self-reliance in the individual and the transfer of 
personal responsibility to an impersonal state. 

Many of these industrial leaders have given their 
support or have participated directly in movements to 
offset these possibilities. The term “economic education 
of employees” has become almost a household phrase 
in management. How much of this effort has been suc- 
cessful has not been determined. 

Among conscientious and responsible thinkers there 
is always a question as to how far one may go in stating 
a problem simply without at the same time distorting 
the problem itself. The average person is usually little 
concerned with the fine points of any science, with the 
modifications that must be considered before any prin- 
ciple is established. He is much less interested in times 
when he is tried and beset by worries and difficulties. 

But management, because of its characteristically 
scientific and professional approach to most problems, 
weighs each word that it imparts to its employees and 
to its public. 

By contrast, it seems to be the peculiar gift of many 
who lead the political life that they can with a minimum 
of inward perturbation reduce a given proposition to 
its most dramatic essentials without special regard for 
the complete validity of what they say. Their concern 
is not with certitude, but rather in influencing others so 
that their own ends may be gained. Characteristically 
the competent practitioner is slow to speak. For every 
one of him there are a dozen badly informed critics 
who will speak often and give advice freely. The execu- 
tive, the manager, or any responsible person is generally 
humble in the face of the difficulties with which he must 
contend. His whole training tells him when discussing 
any matters with his employees to speak precisely, not 
to over-simplify lest he leave a distorted picture of the 
problem. 

Only the demagogue could quarrel with the correct- 
ness of management’s approach in these matters. Man- 
agement’s instinct to make certain of its position before 
it speaks cannot be criticized. However, it is apparent 
from the nature of the contest that management is 
definitely handicapped by this devotion to accuracy. 
In some instances, certainly, it has become a fetish and 
has served actually to obscure the management point of 
view in a world of free-wheeling propaganda. 

The vocabularies of thousands of employees have 
been seeded with such class concepts as “exorbitant 


profits,” “Wall Street control,” “slave labor law.” 
“vicious labor-hating employers,” to mention just a few. 

Against these inflammatory phrases, management’s 
reasoned statements appear to make little headway, 
but it has been my privilege in the last several months 
to hear a few statements which are dramatic, simple, 
effective, and represent considerable thought and reason- 
ing. It is my humble opinion that they are as effective 
as slogans and possibly more far-reaching. 

Dr. Stefan Osusky, well known Czechoslovakian diplo- 
mat, former Minister of State and Minister to France, 
member of the government in exile, and one of the 
greatest living authorities on European culture and 
civilization, recently illustrated the point I am trying 
to make here. He was participating in a discussion by 
a number of industrial and business executives of the 
implications of world affairs upon the American social, 
economic, and political system. 

In this discussion the basic question arose, “What is 
there in Statism that is so contrary to American de- 
mocracy?” Dr. Osusky answered with this statement, 
“When the state is no longer dependent upon the people 
for income, it is no longer concerned with the opinions 
of the people.” What more needs to be added? 

Mr. John M. Hancock, Partner of Lehman Brothers, 
active in American affairs during and since the war, 
was recently a member of another group of business 
executives which was discussing public misunderstand- 
ing of and attack upon profits. It was stated that there 
seems to be a reaction on the part of some that govern- 
ment operation means lower prices to consumers because 
profit is absent. 

In the midst of this discussion, Mr. Hancock made 
this observation, “It is demonstrable that the waste of 
government operation far exceeds the profits of private 
ownership and management.” This is again a reasoned 
statement which is dramatic, simple, and stays with you. 

It appears to me, therefore, that it is possible for 
management to pursue its accurate, conservative course 
and still be simple and dramatic in the presentation 
of its reasoned conclusions. It would be worthwhile to 
consider our programs of economic education in these 
terms. 





Trends in Business 


(Continued from page 1) 


are now between pre-Easter sales for 1949 and post- 
Easter sales of °48. 


Production 

Steel output eased off slightly in the final week in 
March, and for the first time in several weeks dropped 
below 100 per cent of capacity—to 99.8. Production of 
automobiles and trucks, however, continued high. 


Failures 
Dun & Bradstreet reports that commercial and indus- 
trial failures increased to 216 in the last week in March, 
the highest level since the week of May 21, 1942. 
Failures for the year to date number 2,186, as com- 
pared with 1,286 in 1948, and 693 in 1947. 





. ———— 











Research 


Labor Union Research 


The majority of international unions have research 
departments engaged in supplying large and increasing 
amounts of information in highly diverse fields. Heads 
of these departments are often men with long profes- 
sional training and experience. Some hold Ph. D. de- 
grees in economics, like Lazare Teper of the ILGWU, 
Solomon Barkin of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, Lyle W. Cooper of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, Eugene Forsey, Director of Re- 
search for the Canadian Congress of Labor, John Ray- 
mond Walsh, former economist for the CIO; or in 
engineering like William Gomberg of the ILGWU. 
Others are lawyers, accountants, sociologists, psycholo- 
gists. Some have had little or no formal training, but 
have acquired extensive technical knowledge on their 
own, like David Kaplan, Economist of the Teamsters 
Union, or Mark Starr of the ILGWU. Practically all 
have worked in the shop or in the mines. An increasing 
number are working at night at universities or are 
taking time off to: study intensively for a term or two 
at one of the industrial relations centers of the uni- 
versities. 

Like research departments in many spheres, those 
of the unions may, of course, have their “hacks,” “crack- 
pots” and time-servers, but many have highly competent 
technical staffs. In some cases, the union leader would 
like to have one of the research men succeed him, and, 
indeed, Ralph Helstein, a lawyer, has become President 
of the United Packinghouse Workers of America, and 
Arnold S. Zander, a Ph. D. in Public Administration, 
President of the American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees. 

There are occasional meetings of the national re- 
search directors of the CIO and the AFL, and a good 
deal of interchange of material. A start is being made 
toward a national clearinghouse of information through 
the publication Labor and Nation and the Inter-Union 
Associates. Both the CIO and the AFL publish regular 
research bulletins, as well as research articles in their 
general publications. Some unions have special research 
publications, like the IAM’s Research Bulletin, the 
CIO’s Economic Outlook and the AFL’s Labor’s Monthly 
Survey. CIO and AFL research directors sit on advisory 
boards of government agencies; some have become 
members of university research staffs—for example, 
Joseph Scanlon, former engineering and accounting ex- 
pert for the United Steelworkers of America, is now 
at MIT, Phillips Garman of the Pressmen at Illinois. 

In conjunction with university and industry repre- 
sentatives, some union leaders are advisory members 
of university industrial relations research bodies, e.g., 
at the Yale Labor and Management Center, where 
Policy Committee members include L. S. Buckmaster, 
President of the United Rubber Workers of America; 
D. B. Robertson, President, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; and until recently, C. S. 
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Golden, former Vice President of the United Steel- 
workers of America. 


Purpose e¢ The purpose of union research is varied. 
At its best it represents an attempt to use a rational 
approach to industrial relations. More specifically, union 
research is designed to give the leaders the basic ‘data 
for daily decisions, to aid in collective bargaining nego- 
tiations, in the administration of the contract, in the 
settlement of grievances, in aiding cost reduction, in 
working out a long-range program. Facts are needed 
to convince employers, to keep the members informed, 
to gain new adherents, to present cases to arbitrators, to 
talk competently to engineers, to present the union’s 
case to the public. 

Union research in the wide sense draws largely on 
secondary resources—government, university and em- 
ployers—but primary and original research studies are 
now on the increase. The following is a report present- 
ing a selection of data assembled by unions in various 
areas of interest to them (material is cited factually 
without any attempt to judge the quality of the re- 
search, and no attempt has been made at completeness 
of coverage) : 


Data for wage negotiations ¢ To some extent, 
unions use original data in their wage negotiations. 
Important in this respect are wage surveys to ascertain 
rates of pay for similar jobs in other firms in the same 
industry and in other industries in the same locality, 
and rate increases obtained by other unions. Data are 
largely obtained from union contracts with detailed 
rates, which each local may be required to submit to 
the head office of the international for detailed analysis. 
The information may be supplemented by written re- 
ports and oral information from shop stewards, local 
union officials, and international representatives. An 
example of what is being done is the comprehensive 
234-page (in small print) study of Wages and Condi- 
tions: American Newspaper Guild Contracts (New York, 
1948, mimeographed) , which contains a list of all Guild 
contracts in effect on June 10, 1948, a detailed summary 
of major conditions and minimum salaries. 

Unions place heavy reliance on the U. S. Department 
of Labor, especially the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Labor representatives participate on a number of the 
Department’s advisory committees and make sugges- 
tions regarding changes, improvements and additions 
to the data. The wage data of the BLS are studied with 
particular care and analyzed in great detail. Much 
stress is placed on the selection of the data, and most 
detailed comparisons are made in terms of industries, 
jobs, and localities, hourly rates, hourly earnings, weekly 
earnings, real wages, percentage and index changes, 
etc. Very considerable use is also made of the BLS 
Consumers’ Price Index, both for the country as a whole 
and for particular areas. Sometimes this is supplemented 
by NICB data, or by selected cost of living changes 
collected by the research department and reported by 
union members. Now that the cost of living argument 
has receded in importance, some unions turn to the 
family budgets of BLS (and the Heller Committee) to 
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strengthen their case. BLS productivity data are not 
widely used, since their application presents difficulties, 
though a number of unions collect data on technological 
changes and new capital equipment to present at nego- 
tiations.’ ‘ 

In addition to the BLS data, much use is made of 
wage information collected and published by state 
departments of labor, chambers of commerce, trade 
associations and trade magazines, management associa- 
tions, newspapers and periodicals, and of company wage 
surveys and special studies by universities. 

Many union research departments are studying “abil- 
ity to pay” as an argument that companies can afford a 
wage increase or are unjustified in asking for a wage 
cut. Basic material analyzed includes company annual 
reports (a regular procedure in the UAW, USA, Pack- 
inghouse workers, machinists, and the head offices of 
the AFL and CIO), SEC reports, Moody’s and Poor’s. 
Union research men usuaily conduct their analyses in 
terms of past reports. They are often critical of account- 
ing practices and policies, and ask for much more de- 
tailed data. A number of studies on “ability to pay” 
come to the conclusion that companies could increase 
wages and cut prices substantially, without reducing 
their profits below some stipulated “normal amount.” 
AFL headquarters, the CIO Economic Outlook, the 
Connecticut Federation of Labor, the IAM Research 
Bulletin, and other union papers have published guides 
to analysis of financial statements. Some unions go 
further and make forecasts of future profits and ability 
to pay wages. For example, Robert Nathan Associates 
used break-even charts and correlation analysis to fore- 
cast profits and wages for the steel industry in 1947. 

Attempts are also made to forecast employment and 
over-all national income and its division, and to apply 
these data to the industry. Economic surveys of the 
industry may be made to show the role and contribution 
of labor as well as other factors. Sometimes an attempt 
is made to study the causes of instability and suggest 
remedies (the guaranteed annual wage committee of 
international union research directors, joint studies at 
the Nunn-Bush Shoe Co.), pockets and areas of unem- 
ployment, cut-throat competition, tariff protection, the 
location of industry, etc. 


Welfare, working conditions and person- 
nel practices e Increasing attention is being paid 
to matters other than wages on the plant level. As is 
well known, there is great interest in welfare plans of 
all types, and this is being based in some instances 
on a series of studies. Pension plans have been outlined 
in great detail by Murray W. Latimer, a consultant, for 
the American Newspaper Guild, the United Mineworkers 
and the United Steelworkers. For example, the Guild’s 
study on “Retirement Funds for Newspaper Workers” 
is 52 pages long (mimeographed) and discusses aims, 
administration, benefits, contributions, costs, self-ad- 
ministered plans versus insurance, etc., with detailed 
tables. Union statisticians in the automobile industry, 





1A number of union research departments have conducted studies to 
assist management in increasing productivity. Detailed discussion of union 
efforts in this respect will be found in AMA Research Report No. 14, 
Greater Productivity Through Labor-Management Cooperation. 


rubber, oil, electrical manufacturing, maritime and 
other basic industries are studying pension plans and, 
in some instances, health plans, occasionally jointly 
with management. 

In addition, there are studies of prevailing practices 
on other “fringe” issues, such as vacations with pay, 
holidays, shift differentials, dismissal wages. 

The union research department may also provide 
regular follow-ups of contract administration, as well 
as counsel and fact-finding, especially on grievances. 
Personnel practices are studied in their relationship to 
the union and its members. Interest is especially great 
in safety work (viz., the work of the paper and pulp 
unions, the Textile Workers and the Steelworkers), 
job evaluation (three detailed articles on the union’s 
point of view by Boris Shishkin in the American Fed- 
erationist, July, 1947; August, 1947; September, 1947, 
and a guide book form by William Gomberg, as well 
as pamphlets), work assignment, technological changes, 
incentive systems, time study.’ There is also some stress 
on working conditions, as is shown in a study of Air- 
Conditioning in Textile Mills, prepared by the Textile 
Workers Research Department. 


Organizing the unorganized e¢ Research de- 
partments play a special role in advising the union on 
the selection of areas and companies (or other union 
locals) to be organized. In the actual organization cam- 
paign information may be supplied about the nature 
of the companies, their ownership, finances, output, 
and markets, the number of workers employed, wages 
and conditions. Special studies may be made of the 
labor history, outstanding grievances, disputes, discrimi- 
nation, labor board intervention, rival unions. The 
workers themselves are studied as to age, sex, nationality, 
social institutions, length of employment, skill, attitude 
to unionization. To this is added information about 
the town itself. 


Legislation e Research for factual material and 
arguments for presentation to Congressional commit- 
tees, state legislatures, and municipalities and campaigns 
for public support is likely to be of increasing im- 
portance. Foremost at the present time are, of course, 
labor legislation, social security, and wage and hour 
legislation, with less emphasis on housing, education, 
price and rent control, and taxation. 

An example of what is being done in one area is the 
report by Solomon Barkin for the CIO Committee on 
the Revision of the Fair Labor Standards Act, Toward 
Fairer Federal Labor Standards, a mimeographed docu- 
ment of over 100 pages. 

The range and volume of union research is likely to 
increase in the future. For many unions have found it 
to be an invaluable tool in their negotiations and public 
contacts. 





Nore: AMA would like to prepare another article dealing with 
management research in labor relations, personnel work, pro- 
duction and general management. Material on any of these fields 
would be welcome. None will be used or quoted unless permission 
is obtained. 

2See Solomon Barkin, “(Handling Work Assignment Changes,” Harvard 
Business Review, Summer, 1947, pp. 473-482. 


8 William Gomberg, A Trade Union Analysis of Time Study, Science 


Research Associates, Chicago, 1948. 














By comparison e¢ In recent 
years American industry has been 
complaining rather vociferously of 
the failure of many employees 
to give a fair day’s work for a 
fair day’s pay, and of the conse- 
quent losses in productivity. Never- 
theless, it seems that American 
workers still appear models of 
diligence to the foreign visitor. 

An executive from Australia who was in this country 
last summer to study economic conditions here has sent 
us a copy of his report, which stresses again and again 
the American “will to work.” The tendency of Ameri- 
cans to work longer and harder than Australians, he 
states, was very noticeable at all levels. 

He also found that the number of days paid for but 
not worked is much lower in this country than in 
Australia, where there are nine legal holidays and fac- 
tory workers commonly get 10 days’ vacation a year. 
In addition, he state: “The unions [in the U.S.] under- 
stand management’s problems and the economics of 
business far better than their Australian counterparts. 
Therefore, they are, on the whole, much less inclined 
to encourage inefficiency, output limitations, and other 
practices prejudicial to the national well-being.” 

U. S. management also gets a good write-up. The 
visitor was impressed particularly by its “readiness for 
enterprise and risk-taking greatly exceeding the Aus- 
tralian approach,” and the “willingness on the part 
of senior executive people to subordinate their own 
convenience to the demands of the job, to an extent 
unknown here. I personally saw these people working 
extraordinarily long hours and on Saturdays and Sun- 
days when the job was pressing.” He also credits Ameri- 
can executives with “much more thoroughness in de- 
termining the proper way to do each job in the factory 
and in training operatives to do it that way,” and “more 
respect for exceptional skill of every type and more 
readiness to pay extra for it.” 

In only one or two instances does the report suggest 
anything approaching criticism. The writer does note, 
however, that while “many of the larger industrial units 
are models of enlightened scientific management, many 
of the smaller units lack even traces of an enlightened 
approach to employee problems.” He also mentions in 
passing that “most American managers and engineers 
are rather specialized and seemed to me to lack a wide 
general knowledge.” 


Any answer? e At a question-and-answer session 
conducted at the AMA Personnel Conference, one mem- 
ber of the audience stumped the panel of experts with 
the following problem: 

“What would you use as a basis for a maintenance 
bonus or incentive pay plan if the president of the 
organization refuses to base it on: (1) percentage of 
direct labor or the like; (2) productivity; (3) past 
records; (4) ratio of sales to repairs and upkeep; 
(5) a budget? Yet he insists on an incentive plan.” 

Another tough question which came up was this: 
“Under the terms of our contract, we can lay off 5 per 
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cent of the bargaining unit; then we must reduce the 
workweek from 40 hours to 32 hours per week. The 
company would like to lay off 20 per cent of the unit 
and maintain the 40-hour week. We are afraid not ‘only 
that the 32-hour week will be more costly, but that 
it will lead to demands for 40 hours’ pay for 32 hours’ 
work. 

“We have had this 32-hour clause for the last ten 
years, but we have never had a layoff before. The con- 
tract expires May 15, and as there is no money for a 
fourth round, we have nothing to swap for the scrapping 
of the 32-hour clause.” 

On this one, panel members could do little more 
than commiserate with the unfortunate employer, and 
suggest that he sit down with the union negotiators, 
present the facts, and try to convince them that it will 
be to labor’s advantage in the long run to waive the 
clause. 

Incidentally, also, discussion brought out that ex- 
perience with the layoff provision that permits the em- 
ployer a free hand in retaining a certain percentage 
of the workforce has not been too good. The idea behind 
this has been, of course, that the company will be in 
a better position if it can retain key workers, regardless 
of seniority, but as a practical matter, panel members 
said, pressure builds up to retain people on the basis 
of need rather than skill. This has caused so much 
confusion that some companies which had succeeded 
in writing the provision into their contracts have later 
given it up of their own free will. 


More holidays e The Associated Industries of 
Cleveland reports that labor unions in that area are 
suggesting that new contracts designate Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s birthday, January 30, as a paid holiday. 

At present, six holidays are commonly granted in 
Cleveland: New Year’s, Memorial Day, July 4, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving and Christmas. Additional holidays 
suggested by the unions include, in addition to Roose- 
velt’s birthday, Washington’s and Lincoln’s birthdays, 
election day, and Good Friday. 


The personnel field ¢ The long-run employ- 
ment trend in the personnel field is slowly upward, 
according to the BLS, but the field is over-crowded at 
present and keen competition for entry jobs is likely to 
continue for several years. 

The Bureau’s new Occupational Outlook Handbook 
(Bulletin 940, U. S. Department of Labor) points out 
that many inadequately prepared people gained some 
experience in personnel work during the war, and that 
the number of these partly qualified workers who are 
seeking jobs now exceeds the number of available open- 
ings. “Totally inexperienced persons,” it states, “will 
find it very difficult to enter the field within the next 
few years.” 

The most usual salary for a personnel manager, the 
Bureau reports, is “apparently between $6,000 and 
$8,000 per year. However, small companies may pay 
as little as $5,000, and giant corporations as high as 
$30,000 a year or more to a vice president in charge of 
personnel.” 
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Activities of the AMA 


Two “Clinics” Scheduled 
For Packaging Meeting 


Two “clinics,” one on retail packaging and the other 
on packaging and packing for successful shipping, will 
be features of the AMA Packaging Conference, to be 
held May 10-12 in the Auditorium in Atlantic City, N.J. 
The Conference will be held in conjunction with the 
18th annual AMA National Packaging Exposition, to be 
staged in the Auditorium May 10-13, and will be open 
to anyone with business affiliations, whether a member 
of the AMA or not. While of primary benefit to the 
packaging executive and specialist, both events are also 
of interest to those in industry whose primary concern 
is production, distribution, merchandising, sales, trans- 
portation, warehousing, insurance, purchasing. 





Packaging Theater Planned 
For Exposition, May 10 - 13 
An innovation at the AMA Packaging Ex- 
position this year will be the “Packaging 
Theater,” in which there will be continuous 
showing of films dealing with packaging and 
packing developments. The films will include 
both sound and silent pictures, in both black 
and white and color, and are all new ones 
which have been shown only a few times, if 
at all, so far. 











At the first clinic, representatives of four major types 
of retail outlets will speak as friendly critics of packag- 
ing today—its adaptability to shelf display, its self- 
selling power, and its general usefulness in attracting 
the consumer. Then the entire panel, which will in- 
clude also a designer, a display expert, and an expert 
in consumer preferences, will take part in a general 
discussion of packaging as a sales aid and answer ques- 
tions from the floor. Panel members will include execu- 
tives from the American Stores Company, the Penn- 
sylvania Drug Company, W. T. Grant, R. H. Macy, 
Robert G. Neubauer, Inc., United Cigar-Whelan Stores 
Corp., and General Foods Corporation. 

The second panel discussion, on packaging and pack- 
ing for successful shipping, will include a series of brief 
talks on specific new techniques which experience has 
proved successful, followed by a question period. Topics 
covered will be export packing, bulk products, heavy 
products, container quality measurement, container 
performance standards, and irregular shapes. Speakers 
will include executives from Philco Corporation, Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, Acorn Packaging and Pack- 
ing Corp., Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, Scott Paper Com- 
pany, and Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

Another session will deal with “Producing Packages 
to Meet Handling Requirements,” and will include: 
“Handling Factors to Consider in Container Design,” 
by Burr W. Hupp, Drake Startzman, Sheehan, Barclay, 
Inc.; “Savings with the Disposable Pallet,” by David 
M. Daly, Traffic Manager, Bristol-Myers Company; 


“Problems of the Receiver in Intra-Plant Shipments,” 
by R. F. Weber, International Harvester Company. 

Other addresses at the Conference will be: “The 
Short-Term Outlook for Packaging Materials,” by Lee 
R. Forker, Chairman, Container Committee, National 
Association of Purchasing Agents and Purchasing Agent 
for the Quaker State Oil Refining Corporation; “The 
Economic Outlook for Packaging Suppliers and Users,” 
by Charles E. Lewis, Department of Commerce; “‘Co- 
ordinating Packaging, Production and Sales,” by Neil 
McCash, Manager, Label Division, Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Kroger Company; “Plastic Bonding Tech- 
niques,” by Dr. Frank C. Campins, President, Polymer 
Industries, Inc.; “Infestation Prevention in Containers,” 
by Dr. Laurence V. Burton, Executive Director, Packag- 
ing Institute; “Polyethylene—Its Packaging Uses and 
Possibilities,” by Charles E. Southwick, Jr., Technical 
Editor, Modern Packaging; “Profitable Development of 
Automatic Machinery,” by George Woodruff, Head, 
Machinery Development Division, General Foods; “Re- 
ducing Costs Through Flexibility in Production,” by 
Ned Drucker, Manager of Engineering, Schenley Dis- 
tilleries; “Getting the Most Out of Machinery for Films,” 
by Walter Farrelly, Packaging Supervisor, Cellophane 
Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours. 


AMA Annual Meeting Set 
For June 8 in New York’ 

AMA will hold its annual meeting and election of new 
directors June 8 at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
in conjunction with the General Management Confer- 
ence, June 8 - 9. 

Nominations for new directors should be sent to Fred- 
erick B. Heitkamp, Vice President, ATF, Inc., Elizabeth, 
N. J., chairman of the nominating committee. A blank 
is enclosed with this issue of the Management News, 
and a list of present directors will be found on the cover 
of the April issue of the Management Review. 

Assisting Mr. Heitkamp are Frederick G. Atkinson, 
Vice President, R. H. Macy & Company, Inc.; W. R. 
Hummel, Methods Supervisor, Kearny Merchandise, 
Western Eleciric Company, Inc.; Williams Conover, 
Works Manager, Carrier Corporation; Robert C. Neai- 
dengard, Director of Office Methods, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation; Chapin Hoskins, Institute for 
Trend Research; and Roy L. Jacobus, Ford Motor Co. 

Officers for the 1949-50 season will be elected by the 
new board following the annual meeting. 


Panel on Employee Benefits 
Planned for Insurance Men 

Insurance aspects of social legislation and union 
demands for pensions and other insurance benefits will 
be analyzed by a panel of experts at a special session 
of the AMA Insurance Conference, to be held May 26 
and 27 at the Hotel Statler, New York City. 

Another panel of experts will conduct a general 
question-and-answer session, at which members may 
present for discussion problems related to any aspect 
of insurance. 








